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" He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t'other, 

An' on which one he felt the wust 
He could n't ha' told ye nuther." 
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ZEKLE'S COURTIN\ 

The Literature of no Luropean people is so rich in 
love poetry as that of the English. Of course the 
poets of all countries have written of love. It is the 
chief stock in trade of all young singers, and it enters 
largely into the compositions of many old ones. The 
early poets of France and Italy were nothing if not 
lovers. That they were ever read is inconceivable, 
they are so prolix and so tedious ; but as the in- 
terminable romances of Mademoiselle Scudery are 
known to have been read once, it is not impos- 
sible that the old Trouveres and Troubadours may 
have found confiding victims who finally floundered 
through their rhymes. We can read the early Eng- 
lish poets, although it requires some effort to do so 
after we leave Chaucer. Beginning with a little of 
Wyatt and Surrey, we are prepared to enjoy the 
Elizabethan writers. There are charming things in 
Breton, as well as in Greene and Marlow. Ben Jon- 
son is better than either, and Carew at his best is 
delicious. Herrick's amatory verse is so beautiful 
that it almost condones his grossness in other themes. 
The same may be said of the little lyrics of Lovelace, 
Suckling, and Sedley, even of some of the songs of 
Aphra Behn, whose work in general was a disgrace 
to her sex. The defect of the love poetry of this 
period, and, indeed, of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries in general, is a lack of naturalness 
and simplicity. It does not impress us as being genu- 
ine ; it seems to be got up for effect ; it was written 
because it was the fashion then. 

We strike nature, however, in the collections of 
old ballads and songs which were published from 
time to time in the last century; in Allan Ramsay's 
collection of Scottish Songs, in Percy's Reliqtces of Old 
E7iglish Poetry, and in the Specii7iens of Ellis, and 
others. It is genuine emotion which we feel in read- 
ing ** Auld Robin Gray." 

We have glimpses of real feeling in the pretty poem 
in praise of Winifreda, the author of which is un- 
known, although it is sometimes attributed to Gilbert 
Cooper. How charming this is : 

" And when with envy Time, transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 

And I'll go wooing in my boys." 

We are in a world where lovers reign supreme 
when we open Burns, who sang of love like a man 
inspired. It was the passion of his life ; he sounded 
all its depths, and touched it at all extremes. No 
one else — not even Shakspeare — ever said so much 
in so few words, as Burns, in this stanza : 

" Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted ! " 

It is the intensity of passion which is speaking here, 
as in " Highland Mary," and "To Mary in Heaven." 
We cannot have much poetry like this— there is not 
blood enough in the heart of one man to enable him 
to write much of it ; but we can have hundreds of 
lighter songs, and we can find them in Burns. We 
find them in " O my luve's like a red. red rose," and 
in "Tam Glen." To take the lightest that we can 
find, " Duncan Gray " — was there ever such a tragi- 
comical wooing as his } 

' ' Duncan Gray cam here to woo. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! 
On blythe Yule-night when we were fou, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! 
Maggie coost her head fu' high. 
Looked askant and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o"t ! 

" Duncan fleeched, and Duncan prayed ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! 
Meg was deaf as'Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! 
Duncan sighed baith out and in. 
Got his e'en baith blurt and blin', 
Spak o' lowpm' owre a Imn ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! "" 

The wooing of Duncan Gray was the master-piece of 
its kind in English Literature, until Professor Lowell 



wrote *• Zekle's Courtin'." We shall not compare 
the two poems, for comparisons are odorous, as 
Mrs. Malaprop taught us long ago, nor shall we com- 
pare Professor Lowell's poem with anything else 
that he has written. We will only say, for ourselves, 
that we would rather have written it than any single 
poem of any American poet, with the exception of 
Mr. Br)''ant's "Thanatopsis." There is nothing like 
it in American or English Literature. It is unique, 
and it is perfect. Or rather was perfect, as it origi- 
nally stood ; for we confess we do not like the second 
version as well as the first one. We acknowledge 
the excellence of the longer poem ; still it is not our 
first love. It possesses a merit which does not usu- 
ally accompany the kind of poetry of which it is the 
most brilliant example in this country, and which de- 
pends for its effect upon the Characteristic — the rare 
merit of overdoing nothing. Any poet besides Pro- 
fessor Lowell would have overdone something — one, 
the situation, perhaps, another the dialect. There 
would have been some discord in it — something not 
in keeping with the general effect. As it is, how- 
ever, it is perfect, being as characteristic of a certain 
phase of life in New England, as the poems of Burns 
are of a certain phase of life in Scotland. Whether 
this life is precisely what it was forty or fifty years 
ago, we are not prepared to say, but, we fancy, it is 
substantially the same. The plain folk who -made it 
belonged to a stock that is slow to change its ways. 
What they were has been described in verse better 
than we can describe it in prose, and, with the read- 
er's permission, we will copy two or three stanzas for 
his benefit : 

' ' The farmer tilled the ground 

His father tilled before ; 
If it supplied his wants, 

He asked for nothing more. 
Thankful for what he had, 

On Sunday, in his pew, 
He sang a hymn of praise, 

When this old flag was new. 

" He wore a homespun suit 

His wife and daughters made ; 
•'T was dyed with butternuts. 

And, likely, old and frayed ; 
They dressed in calicoes. 

And looked right pretty, too ; 
Women, not clothes, were loved 

When this old flag was new. 

" Men married women then. 

Who kept their healthful bloom, 
By working at the churn, 

And at the wheel and loom ; 
Who could their stockings knit. 

And darn, and bake, and brew ; 
A housewife in each house. 

When this old flag was new. 

' ' And women married men 

Who did not shrink from toil, 
But wrung with sweat their bread 

;From out the stubborn soil ; 
Whose axes felled the wood, 

And when so late i t grew 
Did straightway build their homes 

When this old flag was new." 

As we have declared our preference for the earlier 
version of Professor Lowell's poem, the readers of 
ThjE Aldine may like to see it. We copy it from 
memory, partly helped by the rough draft of it 
which is in our possession : 

* zekle's COURTIN . 

Zekle crep' up quite unbeknown, 

An' peeked in thro' the winder, 
An' there sot Huldy all alone, 

'Ith no one nigh to hender. 

The wa'nut logs shot sparkles out 

Towards the pootiest, bless her. 
An' lee tie flames danced all about 

The chiny on the dresser. 

Agin the chimbly crook-necks hung. 

An' in amongst 'em rusted 
The ole queen's-arm thet gran'ther Young 

Fetched back from Concord busted. 

The very room, coz she was in. 

Seemed warm from floor to ceilin'. 
An' she looked full as rosy agin 

Ez the apples she was peelin'. 

She heerd a foot, and knowed it tu, 

A-raspin' on the scraper, — 
All ways to once her feelin's flew 

Like sparks ov burnt-up paper. 

He Idn' o' I'itered on the mat, 

Some doubtfle o' the sekle, 
His heart kep' goin' pity-pat. 

But hern went pity Zekle. 



An' yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 

An' on her apples kep' to work, 
Parin' away like murder. 

"You wantjto see my Pa, I s'pose ? " 
" Wal . . . No ... I came designin' — " 

' ' To see my Ma ? She 's sprinklin' clo'es 
Agin to-morrer's i'nin." 

He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t' other, 

An' on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't ha' told ye nuther. 

Says he, " I 'd better call agin ; " 
Says she, " Think likely, Mister." 

That last word pricked him like a pin, 
An' .... wal, he up and kist her. 

When Ma bimeby upon 'em slips. 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes. 
All kin' o' smily roun' the lips 

An' teary roun' the lashes. 

Then her^lor came back like the tide 

Down to the Bay o' Fundy, 
An' all I know is they was cried 

In meetin' come nex' S;^day. 



INSIDE THE DOOR. 



Yes ! the small brick house on the corner did need 
something more than the bay window which occupied 
nearly the whole width of the building; something 
more than the luxuriant wisteria which wreathed 
and draped the window ; something more than the 
pretty iron balcony, and the exceeding neatness sug- 
gested of the interior, tomake it the home it seemed 
to be to foot passengers, who often found themselves 
lingering as they approached the place, enchanted by 
the scent of mignionette that flourished in the grass 
plot, and by the lovely tints of the wandering jew, 
which seemed to diffuse themselves, like a pleasant 
atmosphere, around the enclosure. 

But did the organist of St. James' Church, who 
lived three blocks beyond, suspect it.^ How could 
she ? Hurrying past the house, on her way to music 
lesson and rehearsal, she often found herself slack- 
ening her pace, and taking in the attractive scene, 
and going onward felt refreshed by what she had per- 
ceived, and still more perhaps by what had been sug- 
gested ; for give the woman a single thread of beauty, 
and in her hand it was equivalent to a clue to all de- 
sired delight. The only difiiculty with her was, that 
she never found time to follow its leading far — else, 
times over, she had discovered heaven upon earth. 

The outside of the house suggested to her no end 
of interior beauty. Sometimes, in passing, she heard 
a violin, sometimes a piano, sometimes a voice that, 
as she declared, electrified her — it was so genuinely 
sweet, rich and so unworn. So that, turning the 
corner wearied and rasped to impatience, the mere 
sight of that small abode was a refreshment. She 
hailed it as a pilgrim hails the green spot in the 
desert — and, alas ! not seldom, the mirage also. 

Within the little Birds' Nest, as the organist, with 
more poetical feeling than originality, was wont pri- 
vately to designate the house (she had some secret 
sources of comfort, this hard-worked creature, which 
were not for every ear), within this little Birds* Nest, 
on a sultry June evening, behind the bay window, 
and the wisteria and honeysuckle, wandering jew 
and mignionette, stood a desperate-hearted woman, 
with as playful and composed a countenance as some 
of the martyrs, let us believe, have shown ere now 
on their way to- the fagot. 

This woman is thirty-five, perhaps, but she looks 
older. Find her up-stairs any hour of the long day, 
when she is alone with her sad thoughts for company, * 
and you shall see a woman who is looking towards 
the future with distracting fears, but who, in the 
effort to withstand their drift and pressure, is fore- 
tasting all the bitterness of disappointed age. She 
has now bright ribbons in her hair and around her 
neck, and, by gas-light, she looks almost happy, al- 
most young. At the piano sits her husband. And 
now the story is nearly all told. 

It is Saturday evening, and what is she doing if not 
endeavoring, by every kindly artifice, to keep at home 
the half-drunken man who sits on the piano-stool! 
So she has persuaded him to the piano, and he has 
been singing, and they have talked now for at least 
an hour about their favorite compositions, and dis- 
cussed, as critics, one work and another, and in their 
judgments they have not agreed with each other so 
constantly as to make the conversation tiresome. 
But the talk is proving too much of a good thing to 
the husband ; evidently he is wearied of it. He has 



